
LAY 

in hand, that they faid they would never bear arms more 
againft the Turks, if he omitted that occafion. Kholles. 

To Lay. v. n. 

x. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
/rty the better. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. To contrive. 

Which mov’d the king. 

By all the aptefl means could be procur’d. 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniels Civil War. 

3. To Lay about. To ftrike on all Tides j to a£t with great 
diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays, 

Now forc’d to yield, now forcing; to invade. 

Before, behind, and round about him lays. Fa. fptieen. 

And laid about in fight more bufily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthefile. Hudibras. 

In the late fuccel'sful rebellion, how ftudioufly did they lay 
about them, to call a ilur upon the king. South's Sermons. 

He provides elbow-room enough for his Confidence to lay 
about, and have its full play in. South’s Sermons. 

4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour to ftrike. 

Fiercely the good man did at him lay. 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenfer’s Pajloral. 
The fword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. Job. 

5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of oblique invitation. 

I have laid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, where juf- 
tice would allow it, from carrying too lharp an edge. Dr yd. 

6. To Lay on. To ftrike; to beat. 

His heart laid on as if it try’d. 

To force a paflage through his fide. Hudibras. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ’tis all the fame. 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Drydcn. 

7. To Lay on. To adt with vehemence. 

My father has made her miftrefs 
Of the feaft, and fhe lays it on. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

8. To Lay out. To take meafures. 

Thofe ants knew fomc days after they had nothing to fear, 
and began to lay out their corn in the fun. Addif. Guard. 

I made ftridt enquiry wherever I came, and laid out for in¬ 
telligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 
laid open. JVoodward. 

Lay. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A row ; a ftratum. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-ftrings below, as clofe to 
the belly as the lute, and then the firings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper firings 
ftrucken might make the lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ftone, and upon that a lay 
of wood. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is efteemed an even lay, whether any man lives ten 
years longer: I fuppofe it is the fame, that one of any ten 
mio-ht die within one year. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Lay. n.f. [ley, lcav, Saxon; ley, Scottifh.] G rally ground; 
meadow ; ground unplowcd, and kept for cattle ; more fre¬ 
quently, and more properly, written lea. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

1'he plowing of layes is tire firft plowing up of grafs ground 
for corn. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid originally to fignify for- 
row or complaint, and then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs forrow. It is derived by the French from 
leffics, Latin, a funeral fong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutonick dialect: ley, leob, Saxon; Icey, Danilin] A fong; 
a poem. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 

In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Spenf. Fairy Qiteen. 

Soon he flumber’d, fearing not be harm'd. 

The whiles with a loud lay, fhe thus him fweetly charm’d. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Ijhteen, b. ii. 

This is a moft majeftick vifion, and 
Harmonious charming lays. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas’d warbling, .but all night tun’d her foft lays. Milton. 

If Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay. 

Now timely ling. . Milton. 

He reach’d the nymph with his harmonious lay. 

Whom all his charms could not incline to ftay. JVallet. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. Dtyd. Virg. 

Ev’n gods incline their ravifli’d ears. 

And tune their own harmonious fphercs 

To his immortal lays. Dennis. 

Lay. adj. [laicus, Latin ; Aatgp.] Not clerical; regarding or 
belonging to the people as diftinct from the clergy. 

Aft this they had by law, and none repin’d. 

The prefrence was but due to Levi’s kind : 

But when feme lay preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dry den. 
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Lay perforis, married or unmarried, being doaors of * 
ervd law, may be chancellors, officials, 

It might well ftartle ' 

La-v?" W * ** **r. 

1. A ftratum, or row; a bed; one body fpread over another ' 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this rah.^l 
earth to nourifh the fibres. Evelyn's Kale d 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into ftrata or 7 aTm 
placed one upon another, in like manner as any earthv fe’ 
diment, fettling down from a flood in great quantity will 
naturally be. JVoodward's Natural Hi/hn 

2 . A fprig of a plant. J 

Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is to be 
performed by flitting the branches a little way, and'laying 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground ffiould 
be firft made very light, and, after they are laid, they fhould 
have a little water given them : if they do not comply well 
in the laying of them down, they muft be pegged down 
with a hook or two ; and if they have taken fufficient root 
by the next winter, they muft be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfery: fome twift the branch 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the reach of the ground! 
they fallen a tub or balket near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Miller. 

Tranfplant alfo carnation feedlings, give your layers frelh 
earth, and fet them in the lhade for a week. Evelyn’s Kal. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. 

The oldeft are always reckoned the belt fitters, and the 
youngeft the bell layers. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

La'yman. n.f. [lay and man.] 

1. One of the people diftindt from the clergy. 

Laymen will neither admonilh one another themfelves, nor 
fuffer minifters to do it. Government of the Tongue. 

Since a trull muft be, Hie thought it bell v 

To put it out of laymens pow’r at leaft, ( 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a prieft. Dryden. ) 
Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiallical land¬ 
lord Ihould expedl a third part value for his lands, his title 
as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman, who is feldom 
guilty of giving fuch beneficial bargains. Swift. 

2. An image. 

You are to have a layman almoft as big as the life for 
every figure in paiticular, befides the natural figure before 
you. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

La'ystall. n.f. An heap of dung. 

Scarce could he footing find in that foul way. 

For many corfes, like a great lay-Jlall 

Of murdered men, which therein ftrewed lay. Fa. $u. 

La'zar. n.f. [from Lazarus in the gofpel.j One deformed 
and naufeous with filthy and peftilential dileafes. 

They ever after in moft wretched cafe. 

Like loathfomc lazars, by the hedges lay. Fairy fhieen. 
I’ll be fworn and fworn upon’t, fhe never Ihrowded any 
but lazars. Shakefpeare's Troil. and Crejfida. 

I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and la¬ 
zars of the people, where every figure of imperfection more 
refembles me. Dryden's Aurengzek. 

Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little flock denies 
Fit alms, to lazars, merciful, and meek. Philips. 

Lazar-house. I n.f. [lazaret, French; lazzeretto, Italian; 

Lazare'tto. j from lazarj A houfe for the reception of 
the difeafed ; an hofpital. 

A place 

Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-boufe it Teem’d, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas’d. Adilton's Paradife Loft, b.x 1. 

La'zarwort. n.f. A plant. 

La'zily. adv. [from lazy.] Idly; fluggifhly; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations; 
and fee whether he be ftirring and active, or whether he la¬ 
zily and liftlefly dreams away his time. Locke. 

The eallern nations view the rifing fires, 

Whilft night fhades us, and lazily retires. Creech. 

La'zingss. n.f. [from lazy.] Idlencfs; fluggifhnefs; heavi- 
nefs to action. . „ < 

That inftance of fraud and lazinefs , the unjuft ftewara, 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, would quicx- 
ly have been brought both to dig and to beg too, rather t an 
ftarve. South's Sermons. 

My fortune you have refeued, not only from the P°f a 0 
others, but from my own modefty and lazinefs. Dry en. 

La'zing. adj. [from lazy.] Sluggifh ; idle. 

The hands and the feet mutinied againft the belly, tne) 
knew no reafon, why the one fhould be lazing, an pam 
pering itfclf wicli the fruit of the other’s labour. Lfjtumg- 
The lot cried, Utinam hoc eftet laborare , wnile * J 
lazing and lolling upon his couch. South s Serm 

L The ground of this ftone is blue, veined and 1 P ottcd w ^ 
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LEA 

white, and a gliftcring or metallick yellow : it appears to be 
compofed of, firft, a white fparry, or cry flail, ne matter; 
fecondly, flakes of the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a 
{billing yellow fubftance ; this fumes oft in the calcination of 
the ftone, and cads a ftilphureous fmell; fourthly, a bright 
blue lubflance, of great ufe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine ; and when rich, is found, upon trial, 
to yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very httk filver 
} Woodward?s Metallick FoJ/i/s. 

LA'ZY adj. [This word is derived by a correfpondent, with 
great probability, from a I'aife, French ; but it is how¬ 
ever Teutonick: lifer in Danifh, and loftgh in Dutch, 
have the fame meaning; and Spclman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teftatur Nithar- 
dus, in tres ordines; Edhilingos, Frilingos & Lazzos; hoc 
eft nobiles, ingenuos & ferviles: quam & nos diftinCltonem 
diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fecundo pars fervorum 
maxima fe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos 
rarior inveniatur fervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reftat ni- 
hilominus antique appellationis commemoratio. Ignavos 
enim hodie lazie dicimus.] 

I, Idle; fluggifh; unwilling to work. 

OurYoldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight, 

Or like a lazy thrafher with a flail. 

Fall gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shakcfp. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, and fpend victuals. Bacon. 

Whofe lazy waters without motion lay. Rofcommon. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten with his fleep. Dryden. 

Like Eaftern kings a lazy Hate they keep. 

And dole confin’d in their own palace fleep. 


LEA 


Pope. 

_:nt of 

down lazy and unaclivc. Rogers. 


What amazing flupidity is it, for men to be negligent of 
fit 


falvation themfelves ? to 

2. Slow; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was now 
too dull and lazy an expedient to refift this torrent. Clarendon. 

Ld. is a contraction of lord. 

Lea. n.f. [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag, Saxon, a pafture.J 
Ground inclofed, not open. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea; 

Him refted the good man on the lea. Spenf Paftorals. 

Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shakef 
Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas. 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rifh draughts. 

And morfels unCtuous, greafes his pure mind. Shakcfp. 

Such court guife. 

As Mercury did firft devife. 

With the mincing Dryades, 

Oh the lawns, and on the leas. Milton. 

LEAD. n.f. [las, Saxon.] 

1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold; for, though it is 
confiderably lighter than quickfilver, as this wants mallea¬ 
bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. 
Lead is the loftefl of all the metals, and very duClile, though 
lefs lo tnan gold : it is very little fubjeCt to ruft, and the leaft 
fonorous of all the metals except gold. The fpecifick gra¬ 
vity of lead is to that of water as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fiilion over a common fire, throws up all other 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat; 
it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of fcorix, to the fides of the veffcl. The 
weakeft acids are the beft folvents for lead: it diffolves very 
readily in aqua fortis diluted with water, as alfo in vinegar. 
Gold, or filver, or copper, become brittle on being mixed 
with lead in fufton; and, if lead and tin be melted together 
the tin is thrown up to the furface in little dufly globes! 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England, in feveral kinds of foils and ftones. The fmoke 
of the lead works at Mend ip in Somerfetfhire is a prodi¬ 
gious annoyance, and fubje&s both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mortal difeafe ; trees that 
grow near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
outfides difcoloured and fcorched. jjjjy 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten lead. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Or lead, fome I can fhew you fo like fleel, and fo unlike 
common lead ore, that the workmen call it fleel ore Boyle 
Ltad\s employed for the refining of gold and filver by the 
cupel; hereof is made common cerufs with vinegar • of ce 
ruls, red lead-, of plumbum uflum, the beft yeftovv ochre- 
oMead, and half as much tin, folder for lead. <y,’ 

2- [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmother d up* leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 

W Ith variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneflnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanw. 


I would have the tower tiVo ftories, and goodly leads upon 
the top, raifed with ftatues interpofed. Bacon. 

To Lead. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with lead in any 


to 

nace 


manner. , , . r If 

He fafhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth himJe.it 
had it over; and he'is diligent to make claan the fi2- 
ce Eccluf. xxxviii. 30% 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right hand of 
the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glafa 
leaded with gold and blue, where the mother fitteth. Bacon. 
To Lead. v.a. pretCr .lied, [lteoan, Saxon ; hide/:, Dutch.] 

1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep; 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And Til repair the mifery, thou doft bear. 

With fomething rich about me : from that place 
I fhall no leading need. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe bis ox or his afs from 
the flail, and had him away to watering ? Luke xiii. 15. 

They thruft him out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill. Luke iv. 29. 

2. To conduit to any place. 

Save to every man his wife and children, that they may 
lead diem away, and depart. 1 Sam. xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about 
the way without unto die utter gate. Ezek. xlvii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paftures ; he leacleib 
me befide the ftill waters. Pfal. xxiii. 2. 

3. To conduit as head or commander. 

Would you had forth your army againft the enemy, and 
feek him where he is to fight ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

He turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 

And being no more in debt to years than thou, 

Leads antient lords, and rev’rend bifhops, on 
To bloody battles. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

I wonder much. 

Being men of fuch great leading as you are. 

That you forefee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. i. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of mv commiflion, and fet down 

As beft thou art experienc’d. Shakefpeare's Co'dolanus. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds. 

Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againft the uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 

But now hath caft me off. Milton's Agonifles. 

Chrifl took not upon him flefh and blood, that lie might 
conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or poflefs places. South. 

He might mufler his family up, and lead them out againft 
the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Locke 

4. To introduce by going firft. 

Which may go out before them, and which may go in be¬ 
fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. Numb.xxvh. 17. 

His guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Hefperus that leads the fun his way. Fairfax b. i. 

5. To guide; to Jfhow the method of attaining. 

Human teftimony is not fo proper to lead us into the 
knowledge of the eifence of things, as to acquaint us with 
the exiftence of things. lVaW ; s £ • * 

o. lo draw; to entice ; to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a fhew of comfort, and 
“h |m on with a fine ba.ted delay. Shab.efpeare . 

1 he lord Cott.ngton, being a mailer of temper. Knew 

h cZ i int0 . a miftake > aild then drive him into 
choler, and then expofe him. GarmA,* 

7. To induce; to prevail on by pleafing motives. 

What I did, I did in honour. 

Led by th’ impartial conduft of my foul. Shakef. Hen IV 
Hewasdnvcn by theneceffities of the times, more than 
led by his own d.fpofition, to any rigour of anions. K. Charles 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe whoi'b ends 
lead them to v.'ifh the continuance of the War. o 

o. 1 o pafs ; to fpend in any certain manner. ^ ' 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him. Rh /.„/* 
c . So fhalt thou had JP ' 

Safeft thy life, and beft prepar’d endure 
lty morta 1 paflage when it comes. Milton's P ar . Loll 
II m, fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife ^ ‘ 

Siia 1 breed in groves, to lead a fbiitary life n / 

Celibacy, as then prated m the church nfJ 'J“ terhury ‘ 

tak '" a ” d " * MS voTafers 

|jf Thi. i. mo „ (0 fch fZ'fXZly 

To Lead. v. ». Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

J. To go firft, and fhow the way 

‘ 5 i l To 
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